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maneuver to get rid of lukewarm and unreliable members, but the former hypothesis seems more plausible. Pestcl, then colonel of a regiment stationed in the south of Russia, was not present at the Moscow conference, and refused to submit to its decision. There thus came into being the secret Southern Society, with Pestel as its leader and a modest initial membership of nine- In St. Petersburg and Moscow, however, the work of the secret society was discontinued and was not resumed until the end of 1822, after the guards had returned to the capital.
The less zealous members of the secret organization had good reasons for feeling uneasy and hesitant. The mutiny of the Scmcnovsky regiment and the revolutionary outbreaks in western Europe had made the government increasingly suspicious and watchful. In 1821 General Alexander Benckcndorff, chief of staff of the guards, submitted to the tsar a detailed and fairly accurate report describing the activities of the subversive organizations and listing the officers involved. Major Vladimir Raevsky, son of a hero of the War of 1812 and one of the most active members of the Union of the Public Good and of the Southern Society, was arrested in February, 1822. A decree of August 1 in that year prohibited all secret societies, including Masonic lodges, and directed army officers and civil servants to make written statements concerning their affiliations with such organizations and to pledge themselves to discontinue them at once. In spite of these unmistakable warnings the Union of the Public Good was revived in St. Petersburg at the end of 1822 and took the name of the Northern Society. Its leaders were Nikita Muravev, Prince Serge Trubetskoy, Prince Eugene Obolensky, Nicholas Turgenev, and the poet Konrad Ryleev. According to Trubetskoy, the total number of members was thirteen,
Cooperation between the Northern Society and the Southern Society, which both considered essential, was made difficult by the relative conservatism of the former and the radicalism of the latter. The members of the secret societies, united as they were in their desire to establish a representative government and to emancipate the serfs, were hopelessly at odds concerning all practical aspects of the proposed reform and the methods by which it was to be achieved. There were some, like Nicholas Turgenev and General Michael Orlov, an admirer of Joseph, de JVtaistre, wlio favored ttie creation of a, Russian